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Extracts  from  Letters  addressed  to 
the  writer  by  James  Stephens, 
Author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold." 


>  o  i'JSHERS] 

'•'  I  like  your  poems  very  much  indeed.  You 
have  an  ease,  naturalness  and  freshness  in  the 
ballad  form  whirl'  might  envy.  You 

have  written  one  poem  which  I  had  intended 
to  write  myself — f  The  Bush-  .  .  .  Your 

book  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  I  have  lately 
read    that    gives    the    impression    of     th:    E 
ho;,'  :,  thought  on,  and  recorded.  .   .  . 

-  '.veil  felt,  and  that  (forgn  . 
cliche')  is  the  root  of  the  matter/' 


"It  be  a  poet.     Success  lies 

;ply  in  that  fact.      Even  if  recognition  does 

not  come  to  you  the  truth  is  unaltered.  .   .   . 

\vork  is  excellent :  you,  I  am  sure, 
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PREFACE 

SEVERAL  of  the  poems  included  in  this  little 
volume  have  already  appeared  in  the  Press,  some 
long  before  the  War.  The  "  Hurdy-Gurdy  "  was 
written  in  1911,  the  first  part  appearing  in  1913  in 
the  pages  of  The  English  Review,  the  second  part 
("  Belinda ")  in  1911  in  The  Saturday  West- 
minster ;  and  "  The  Horseshoe  "  in  Country  Life 
in  1909.  Other  lyrics  have  appeared  in  Country 
Life,  The  British  Australasian,  the  St.  Albans' 
School  Magazine.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  editors 
of  these  journals  for  permission  to  reprint  them. 
They  have  all  been  revised  since  their  first 
publication. 

For  the  cover  design  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
H.  M.  Wilson,  of  St.  Albans. 

A  reviewer  remarked  of  the  earlier  volume  that 
reflection  put  melody  into  my  mind.  This,  in  the 
main,  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  the  "  Hurdy-Gurdy  " 
included  in  these  pages  certainly  exemplifies  an 
instance  to  the  contrary.  Here  melody  was  the 
impulse  towards  reflection.  The  circumstances  of 
its  creation  were  peculiar. 

I  have  frequently  appended  dates  to  the  lyrics, 
these  referring  to  the  year  of  their  original  creation. 
For  instance,  the  sonnet  "  Redcar :  1899 " 
(inserted  here  because  of  its  suitability)  was  written 
in  my  boyhood ;  "  Spring :  1911  "  in  a  North 
German  town.  The  latter  is  a  contraction  of  the 


rugged  ballad-metre  4 : 3  into  3:2;  and  I  have 
included  it  because  it  was  upon  this  that  I  based  the 
metre  of  the  "  Greifswald  "  of  Two  Fishers,  verses 
whose  date  related  to  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
an  experience.  As  in  Two  Fishers,  the  lyrics  here 
represent  merely  a  selection.  The  poet  always 
hopes  for  a  sudden  extension  of  his  circle  of 
readers  ;  but  this  denied  him,  publication  usually 
helps  to  ensure  the  existence  of  his  work,  if  its 
quality  be  in  any  way  durable.  In  my  own  case 
the  hazard  of  a  wandering  changing  life  has  not 
been  entirely  favourable  to  literary  preservation. 
Some  of  my  work  has  been  lost,  some  I  have 
deliberately  destroyed  ;  but  now  I  would  hold  fast 
what  I  have. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  apply  the  title  Two 
Foemen  to  the  greater  part  of  the  contents,  and  not 
merely  to  the  "  ballad  epic."  Society,  to-day,  has 
pitched  camp  on  two  opposing  hills,  whether  it 
knows  it  or  not.  The  dominion  of  the  Earth  should 
belong  to  the  honourable,  the  gifted  and  the  brave, 
to  those  who  unite  the  virtues ;  and  no  one 
faction — nay  !  not  even  a  majority — should  have 
the  power  to  exploit  or  deceive  humanity  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  own  grotesque  or  insolent  aims. 

H.  E.  P. 


PREFATORY    POEMS 

MY    NAME 

HERBERT   EDWARD   PALMER 

MY  first — a  pure  singer  who  tenderly  pondered 

On  Heaven  and  her  story. 

My  second — great  kings.  O  !  they  quailed  not ;  and 
squandered 

Ruddy  life  on  fields  gory. 
And  my  third,  a  sad  friar  who  weaponless  wandered 

And  weaned  him  from  Glory. 

Give  me  joy  of  the  first,  the  widening  rays 

Of  his  heavenly  vision. 
May  I  smite  as  a  king,  with  the  weapon  that  slays 

Vice,  folly,  derision. 
Then  lean  like  a  friar,  'neath  the  burden  of  days, 

On  my  staff  of  Decision. 


THE  HARPER 

WHEN  I  was  a  harper  on  the  North  Sea  shore. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding, 

Nimble  was  my  hand  on  the  harp  I  bore. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

I  was  lord  of  the  thane,  and  the  king's  high  priest. 

All  owned  my  sway  ere  the  sun  soared  East  ; 

And  merry  flew  the  night  as  we  kept  the  feast. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

It  was  all  in  the  olden  long  ago. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

It  has  fled  with  the  wind  and  the  whirling  snow. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

It  is  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  woodland  wild. 

It  is  deep  in  the  dust  of  the  Earth  defiled. 

But  it  cries,  oh  it  cries,  it  is  wailing  like  a  child  ! 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

I  made  men  drunken  with  the  harp's  wild  chords. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

I  sang  till  the  dusk  was  a-shudder  with  swords. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

For  the  valorous  hand  to  the  battle-hilt  flew 

When  the  brain  was  afire  and  the  harp  rang  true, 

And  the  song  was  an  arrow  that  burned  the  blue. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

We  marched  to  the  battle  with  the  ringing  lyre. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

For  Death  was  a  Glory,  and  Pain  a  Desire. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

The  bloody  burn  clogged  at  the  tumbling  rill, 

And  the  raven  and  ebon  crow  plucked  their  fill ; 

For  the  sword  was  the  hyssop  that  cleansed  the  hill. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 


We  made  our  home  by  the  sheltering  firth. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

We  were  lords  of  the  dew-dimmed  dreaming  earth. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

And  I  sang  to  the  sea  of  the  foeman's  rout 

As  we  speared  the  salmon  and  harried  the  trout. 

O,  ours  was  the  Earth  !    None  hedged  her  about. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

It  was  all  in  the  olden  long  ago. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

It  is  under  the  sod  where  the  blue-bells  blow, 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

But  the  dead  hands  thrust  at  the  brushwood  wild  ; 

And   the   worn   knees   push   through   the  Earth 

denied. 

And  the  world  is  awake,  and  crying  as  a  child. 
Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

I  have  harkened,  O  dead,  I  have  heard  your  cries  ! 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

The  Earth  shall  be  sweeter  ere  the  mad  year  dies. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

I  stand  in  the  mead-hall  and  proffer  my  boast. 

I  am  here,  I  am  there,  I  will  harry  Hell's  host. 

For  the  horn  is  of  God  ;  He  has  taken  the  toast. 

Ding-a-dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding. 

H.  E.  P. 
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TWO    FOEMEN 

THE  SECOND  CRUCIFIXION 

(Christmas,  1919) 

A   BALLAD  EPIC   OF  THE   WAR 


I  ONCE  read  some  lines  of  two  foemen 
Caught,  crunched  in  the  Devil's  maw. 
And  I  strove  to  tell  clearly  the  story  ; 
And  nought  was  clear  that  I  saw. 

But  the  week  of  the  holy  Christmas 
As  I  sat  in  the  room  at  my  screed, 
A  hand  stirred  the  curtains  of  darkness, 
And  I  saw  ;  and  the  thing  was  decreed. 

A  dead  man  stood  at  my  right  hand, 
And  one  at  my  left.    It  was  night. 
And  they  said  to  me,  "  Ponder  more  deeply, 
And  take  up  thy  pen  and  write." 

Their  hands  were  locked  in  the  lamplight, 
The  palms  shone  before  my  face  ; 
And  their  grave  rapt  voices  blended 
As  they  told  me  the  tale  I  trace. 

'3 
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ii 

A  Highlander  leaned  o'er  a  German  ; 
(They  had  locked  in  the  battle's  flame) 
And  the  Highlander  said  to  the  German 
"  Bloody  Boche,  we  are  out  of  the  game. 

"  I  have  fought  the  Boers  and  the  Arabs, 
Slain  more  than  a  soldier  can  tell ; 
But  I'm  done ;   and  I'm  sickened  from  slaughter, 
For  the  Boche  has  all  devils  of  Hell. 

"  So  give  me  your  blood-spattered  helmet. 
I'll  take  it  to  Kingussie  town." 
The  Highlander  railed  at  that  German, 
Though  his  bayonet  had  beaten  him  down. 

"  I'll  put  it,"  he  said,  "  on  a  scarecrow 
To  drive  the  winged  thieves  from  the  oats. 
There'll  be  fewer  mad  birds  in  our  mountains 
When  your  Hell's  hat  is  blasting  their  throats. 

"  When  I  struggle  away  on  my  crutches 
With  my  rod,  or  my  dog  and  my  gun, 
I'll  stand  for  awhile  'mid  the  heather 
To  watch  the  thing  shine  in  the  Sun, — 

"  Hell's  hat  from  the  hive  of  dishonour. 
Och,  you  vile  bee,  you'd  sicken  the  flies  !  " 
And  he  tore  at  the  air,  for  his  wound  gaped  ; 
And  his  anguish  raged  up  in  cries. 

And  his  dying  foe  answered  him  strangely, 
Said  he,  "  Pass  your  bonnet  of  blue. 
For  who'd  give  a  helmet  for  nothing  I 
And  as  for  your  schimpf — here's  at  you. 
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"  You  have  stuffed  the  whole  world  in  your  pocket 
For  your  rod  and  your  dog  and  your  gun, 
And  you'd  question  the  rights  of  the  Devil 
To  reign  with  his  arms  in  the  sun. 

"  Let  the  island  king  claim  in  his  fastness 
All  the  flowers  for  the  indolent  flies, 
And  the  swarming  bees,  heedless  of  honour, 
Will  sting  him,  and  darken  his  eyes. 

"  And  hear  you  the  law  of  the  beehive, 
Fierce  freeman, — the  good  and  the  bad 
Shall  sting,  and  destroy,  and  be  powerless 
When  the  queen  bee  commands  and  goes  mad. 

"  For  the  heart  of  a  man  is  evil, 
And  the  bad  than  the  good  always  more. 
It  is  so  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
The  same  on  the  Baltic  shore." 

And  he  fingered  the  spike  of  his  helmet, 
Dazed,  deafened  with  noise  and  blood  ; 
Then  stirred,  sought  the  face  of  his  foeman, 
And  the  great  hat  rolled  in  the  mud. 

"  Oh  I'm  slain  !    You  have  done  for  me,  Scotch 

man  ! 

I'll  never  see  Germany  more  ; 
Never  hear  the  wind  on  the  Baltic, 
Nor  its  blue  waves  roll  to  the  shore. 

"  Never,  no  more  in  the  ploughlands 
I'll  talk  and  laugh  with  my  bride  ; 
For  my  ears  are  drumming  and  singing, 
And  the  pain  grips  sore  at  my  side. 
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"  Our  horses  will  go  to  the  harrow 
To  smooth  the  brown  soil  for  the  seed, 
But  a  stranger  will  walk  in  the  furrow, 
And  other  hands  pluck  up  the  weed. 

"  They'll  say,  '  Where  is  Hans  ?    Is  he  coming  ? 
When  the  Christmas  frost  silvers  the  pines. 
But  I  shall  be  trampled  in  darkness, 
Blind  dust  of  the  enemy's  lines. 

"  I'll  be  one  with  the  rest  of  my  people, — 
Dead  sands  on  a  vista-less  shore. 
And  I'll  drink  the  sweet  air  of  the  morning 
Never  more  !  never  more  !  " 

And  the  Angel  of  Death  beat  lightly 
That  they  heard  not  his  great  drums  roll 
As  into  that  storm-wracked  sunset 
Soul  was  flung  forth  upon  soul ; 

For  the  Highlander  sobbed  o'er  the  German. — 
He  was  staring  up  at  the  sky. 
Clatter  !    Whizz  !    Bang  !   went  the  battle. 
And  the  old  red  drummer  passed  by. 

And  eyes  met  eyes  in  the  dim  light ; 
And  their  souls  like  lashing  rain 
Smote  together,  locked,  and  were  blended 
In  the  shimmering  whirlpools  of  Pain. 

And  they  hailed,  and  then-  hands  extended. 
'Tis  all  that  the  lost  can  do. 
And  the  Highlander  picked  up  the  helmet, 
And  the  German  the  bonnet  of  blue. 
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And  one  was  a  raw-boned  fellow, 
As  tanned  as  a  soldier  can  be  ; 
And  the  other  was  sickly  and  yellow, 
And  broad  as  the  bole  of  a  tree. 


And  one  had  the  stare  of  a  falcon, 
Black  locks  of  a  mountain  land  ; 
And  the  other,  blue  eyes  and  mellow, 
And  hair  like  the  blown  sea-sand. 

And  they  stuck  in  the  mud  together, 
In  the  mud  and  the  blood,  'mid  a  ring 
Of  splintering  smoking  cannon 
All  screeching  and  bellowing. 

Said  the  one,  "  When  I'm  back  in  the  Highlands 
Your  hat  will  be  something  to  keep." 
Said  the  other,  "  Send  word  to  my  mother. 
Write  kind  ;  for  she's  old,  and  she'll  weep. 

"  And  she's  blind,  and  sore  crippled,  and  childless. 

I'm  the  last.    All  my  brothers  are  slain. 

And  put  little  bits  in  the  letter 

For  my  bride,  I  would  lighten  her  pain." 

Crash  !   Crash  !   went  the  guns,  and  the  clamour 
Crammed  their  ears  and  upcrumpled  the  skies. 
Said  the  Highlander,  "  All  right,  old  fellow  ! 
But  a  man  isn't  dead  till  he  dies." 

And  the  clouds  of  the  heavens  were  ruffled 
And  parted,  and  torn  as  with  spears  ; 
For  a  little  wind  drew  down  the  darkness 
And  rustled  the  veils  of  the  years. 
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It  was  nearing  the  close  of  a  battle, 
Eight  strokes  of  the  clock,  it  may  be  ; 
And  the  wounded,  war's  storm-broken  cattle 
Were  moaning  like  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  Heaven, 
Rolling  under  in  thunder  and  flame, 
His  wake  was  a  roadway  of  fury, 
His  mantle  a  welter  of  shame. 

He  was  smothered  with  horrible  smutches, 
The  smoke  from  the  guns. — Splutter  !  Smash  ! 
The  li ve  air  seemed  bustling  with  witches, 
And  broomsticks  and  cats — Lash  !   Lash  ! 

"  Twist !    Twist !    Twirl !  "  they  yelled.  "  Down 

toes  and  under  !  " 
Screech  !     Screech  !     Screech  I     Whizz !     Swish  ! 

Clatter  !   Crash  ! 

Oh,  the  sky  rolled  and  rocked  to  the  thunder  ! 
Flash  !  Flash  !  went  the  guns.     Flash !  Flash ! 

— All  the  bluster  and  broil  of  the  Brocken 
Cat-careering  and  shrieking  up  there — 
Tail,  farthingale,  Hell-heel  and  stocking, 
Walpurgis  night  high  in  the  air. 

And  the  rifles  cracked  and  crackled, 
Bullets  bumbled  and  swished  and  whirred 
As  forth  from  their  holes  crept  the  slayers, 
Then  lay  still,  or  painfully  stirred. 

They  were  clothed  in  lustreless  vesture, 
Dead  colours  the  soldier  shuns  ; 
For  they  lodged  where  the  blind  mole  burrows, 
And  the  rustling  rabbit  runs. 
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And  I  saw  the  Earth  under  the  battle. 
She  was  crumpled  and  torn  like  the  seas  ; 
But  bloody,  and  muddy  and  yellow, 
And  her  ships'  masts  were  splintering  trees. 

And  I  saw  the  husks  of  the  foeman 
Thick  littered  beneath  the  skies. 
Some  were  white,  some  raw  bloody  blotches, 
Some  rotting  and  smothered  with  flies. 

And  the  Earth  stank ;  she  poured  forth  corruption. 
I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands. 
But  the  claws  of  the  eagle  and  raven 
Tore  my  heart,  and  unloosened  their  bands. 

And  I  saw  on  each  side  of  the  battle, 

For  the  slayers  ran  everywhere, 

In  its  thews,  or  far  off  from  the  battle, — 

Men  and  women,  all  mixed, — their  souls  bare. 

Dark  forms  swayed  the  heart  of  the  battle, 
Rose,  glimmered,  and  then  were  no  more. 
They  bore  eagles  of  brass  on  black  helmets, 
From  their  mouths  sprang  the  tusks  of  the  boar. 

And  I  saw  the  souls  of  the  slayers, 
I  pierced  all  redundance  of  shams  ; 
And  some  had  the  faces  of  leopards, 
And  others  were  woolly  as  lambs. 

The  ass  sprouted  ears,  and  he  knew  not ; 
But  the  tigress  was  striped,  and  she  saw. 
The  hyena,  the  dog,  and  the  j  ackal 
Prowled  round  for  the  bits  from  her  maw. 
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Many  bore  horns  like  the  bullocks, 
Or  snouts  as  the  routing  swine. 
The  skins  of  the  fiercest  were  furry, 
The  heads  of  the  lambs  seemed  to  shine. 

And  foxes  were  shackled  to  leopards  ; 

A  panther  tracked  home  with  a  fawn  ; 

Oh  !   he  purred  by  her  side  through  the  shadows, 

But  he  dreamed — of  her  heart  ere  the  dawn. 

And  thousands  of  bears,  shaggy  fellows, 
Lurched,  gruntled,  and  growled  as  they  ran ; 
They  smelt  of  pine  needles  and  fern  fronds. 
Two  boars  chased  a  ravening  man. 

On  the  fringe  of  the  scrum  strove  the  monkeys, 
Their  tails  switched  about  in  the  air  ; 
One  stood  up  and  roared  like  a  lion  ; 
His  fellow  growled  deep  as  a  bear. 

And  deer  strove  with  wolves  and  subdued  them. 
The  lamb  faced  the  lion  and  prevailed. 
All  the  red  air  was  torn  with  their  cryings. 
Lambs  howled,  wolves  baad,  and  swine  railed. 

But  many  were  men,  and  many 

Had  the  faces  of  beings  divine. 

I  looked  at  the  Scotchman,  and  wondered. 

He  was  masked  ;  but  his  eyes  seemed  to  shine. 

And  the  battle  banged  and  clattered. 
It  was  mixed  ;  though  the  hosts  were  two. 
On  the  one  side  shimmered  a  white  cross, 
On  the  other  a  raven  flew. 
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And  Odin,  He  fluttered  the  raven. 
He  marshalled  his  ravelled  lines. 
His  spear  was  a  swinging  pillar 
Uptorn  from  the  Baltic  pines. 

O,  the  battle  roared  and  rattled  ! 

Swords  clattered  and  smoked  and  sang 

As  the  great  god  leaped  to  the  saddle. 

Bang  !   Bang  !   went  the  guns.    Bang  !   Bang  1 

And  raddled  skulls,  rumpled  with  metal 
Swung  loose  from  his  girdle's  fold, 
The  wild  blue  eyes  of  the  Vikings 
Peering  out  of  their  sockets  of  gold, 

The  mad  fierce  eyes  of  the  Vikings 
Staring  down  through  the  ages  of  old 
As  the  great  god  brandished  his  weapon 
And  tightened  his  fingers'  hold. 

On  his  helm  gleamed  the  tusks  of  a  boar  ; 
Some  saw,  and  they  howled  in  the  scrum. 
"  Ho  !   Ho  !  "  he  roared  from  the  saddle. — 
Drum  !   Drum  !   went  the  hoofs.    Drum  1   Drum  ! 

And  his  cry  was  "  Destruction  !  Destruction  !  " 

It  was  so,  and  ever  will  be 

When  Odin  rides  on  the  whirlwind 

And  drags  his  fiends  from  the  sea, 

And  thrusts  them  into  the  bowels 
And  brains  and  sinews  of  men  ; 
The  wise  shall  be  rings  for  his  fingers, 
The  good  as  reeds  of  the  fen, 
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All  labour  but  hay  for  the  manger, 
Their  silver  to  burnish  the  spurs. 
Oh  !  his  horse  flutters  streamers  of  ruin  ; 
Where  he  rushes  the  sunlight  blurs. 

And  Sleipnir  galloped  and  galloped, 

His  hot  mouth  smothered  the  scrum. 

"  Smite  !  Burn  !  "  roared  the  god  from  the  saddle. 

Drum  !   Drum  !   went  the  hoofs.    Drum  !   Drum  ! 

And  behind  him,  pattered  and  clamoured 

White  furies,  the  Valkyries. 

But  on  one  side  I  saw  sweet  spirits  ; 

And  they  sobbed  and  moaned  on  the  breeze. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  frenzy, 

Going  down  where  the  red  fires  rayed. 

"  More    power  !     more    power  !  "    moaned    the 

German. 
But  the  Highlander  saw  ;  and  he  prayed. 

"  God  in  Heaven  !  "  he  cried,  "I'm  bewildered, 
And  oh  I'm  in  damnable  pain  ; 
My  body  is  broken  for  ever, 
I'll  never  see  Scotland  again. 

"I'll  never  more  smell  the  hill  heather, 
Nor  fish  for  the  trout  in  the  loch  : 
Give  a  hand,  Lord,  to  sister  and  brother, 
And  Mysie,  and  Janet,  and  Jock. 

"  Give  them  Joy,  Lord,  great  Joy  and  Honour  ; 
And  bread — give  the  whole  world  bread  ! 
We  have  bled  for  Thy  Freedom  and  Honour  ; 
Yet  we  know  not  for  what  we  have  bled. 
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"  And  forgive  the  blind  foe,  for  he  sees  not. 
May  all  my  brave  pals  be  forgiven  ; 
Our  blood  has  rolled  down  like  a  river. 
Save  our  foemen,  Lord  God  in  Heaven  !  " 

And  the  battle  roared  and  rattled  ; 

Swords  clattered  and  smoked  and  sang 

As  the  vile  god  rose  in  the  stirrups. 

Bang  !  Bang  !  went  the  guns.     Bang  !   Bang  ! 

Then  the  bugles  of  Christ  tore  the  heavens  ; 
Swift !   Swift !    And  the  battle  was  won  ; 
For  the  Cross  smote  the  wing  of  the  raven 
As  the  Earth  veiled  the  orb  of  the  Sun. 

And  the  fires  went  out,  and  the  hothead 
Recoiled  from  his  fury  in  tears  ; 
For  a  little  wind  drew  down  the  darkness 
And  fluttered  the  veils  of  the  years. 

And  the  Night  crept  up,  and  her  fingers 
Put  pitying  stars  in  the  sky  ; 
And  the  souls  of  the  slayers  were  lightened, 
And  the  wounded  found  peace  to  die. 

O,  none  shall  withstand  nor  withhold  her, 
Of  Earth  is  she  sovereign  and  queen  ! 
She  softens  the  heart  of  the  valiant, 
And  humbles  the  proud  Gadarene. 

And  the  Highlander  leaned  o'er  the  German 
In  that  silence  the  starry  night  weaves, 
"  Brother  foeman  I  "  he  said,  "  Brother  foeman  !  " 
And  his  voice  rustled  soft  as  the  leaves. 
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And  the  dying  man  answered  him  kindly, 
"  Kamerad  !  "  he  said,  "  Kamerad  !  " 
Till  the  seals  of  his  blindness  were  lifted, 
And  the  soul  set  free  from  its  shard. 


And  the  mantle  of  darkness  drifted 
And  rose  ;  and  down  by  a  byre 
A  cock  crew,  wings  rustled,  a  bird  sang  ; 
And  the  East  was  a  glimmer  of  fire. 

Great  streamers  shot  up,  broad  banners 
Of  purple  and  silver  and  gold. 
And  the  day  seemed  a  prophet's  story, 
And  the  Past  as  a  saga  of  old. 

And  where  earth  and  the  sky's  curve  blended, 
Heaven's  laughter  !  the  wings  of  the  day — 
An  aeroplane  glittered  and  sparkled, 
And  danced  on  the  sunrise  ray. 

And  all  in  that  morning  early 
The  British  came  marching  by. 
And  they  passed  a  Scot  and  a  German 
Staring  white-faced  at  the  sky. 

At  the  feet  of  the  Scot  lay  a  helmet. 
He  was  dead  as  the  man  he  slew. 
And  the  German,  who  smiled  as  if  sleeping, 
Had  one  hand  on  a  bonnet  of  blue. 
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in 


Tis  finished.    Released  is  the  leaven. 
My  heart  is  set  free  from  her  pain. 
I  will  bathe  in  the  sunlight  of  Heaven, 
And  drink  of  her  fountains  again. 


WINGS 

I  HAVE  heard  the  beating  of  wings, 
Great  wings — unkind,  unkind  ; 
Unfettered,  untamed. 


Oh  !  Oh  !    I  am  hurt  ;  I  am  hurt  ! 

I  am  scourged,  I  am  slain. 

They  have  beaten  my  brain 

And  made  me  blind 

That  I  know  not  and  see  not 

The  creaking  wain, 

Nor  the  sun,  nor  the  rain, 

Nor  the  house,  nor  the  hill,  nor  the  window 

pane. 

Help  me,  God  !    Help  me,  God  ! 
Renew  me  again. 
Give  me  peace  for  a  season, 
Release  from  the  blinding  wings. 
Cease !    Cease !    O,  cease ! 
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SONNET,  1920 

"And  God  was  with  the  lad;  and  he  grew,  and 
dwelt  in  the  wilderness  and  became  an  archer." — 
GENESIS  xxi. ;  20. 

AND  Ishmael  crouched  beside  a  crackling  briar 
Blinded  with  sand,  and  maddened  by  his  thirst, 
A  derelict,  though  he  knew  not  why  accursed. 
And  lo  !    One  saw,  and  strung  the  dissonant  lyre, 
Made  firm  his  bow  unto  the  arrow's  spire, 
And  gave  him  dates  and  wine.    Then  at  the  first 
Flushings  of  dawn  Ishmael  arose,  and  burst 
To  triumphing  freedom,  ran,  and  eased  desire. 

His  domain  was  the  desert.    None  tamed  him. 
None  bought  nor  sold  his  spirit,  though  his  hand 
Dripped  red  against  the  sunset  and  the  dawn's  stain. 

Thrones  melted,  kingdoms  passed  to  the  world's 

rim. 

But  Ishmael  scourged  the  lion  in  Paran  land, 
And  kept  his  faith  with  God.    And  he  will  reign. 


A  TRINITY  OF  SONG 

I.      JANUARY,   1919 

I  HAVE  sinned  strangely  of  late  days, 
Coveted  loss,  grudged  some  their  tears  ; 
For  Heaven  bestows  her  loveliest  bays 
On  those  who  suffered  through  the  years. 
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I  have  known  loss,  but  not  as  these — 
Whose  eyes  stare  slumbering  disdain. 
I  have  known  grief  ;   but  the  world's  dark  seas 
Of  weeping  have  made  mute  my  pain. 

Arise,  ye  broken-hearted  ones, 

Sore  doubting  in  these  dreadful  days  ! 

If  sensate  life  could  spring  to  suns 

The  uplifted  heavens  would  hymn  your  praise. 

If  yon  bright  couriers  of  the  skies 
Held  pulsing  brain  and  nerve  as  we, 
Men  would  behold  with  wondering  eyes 
Sure  signs  of  your  high  destiny. 

But  in  the  Void  whence  all  things  came, 

Where  mind  and  radiant  spirit  meet, 

Suns  tremble  into  roseate  flame 

Strange  flowers  fling  heavenly  fragrance  sweet. 

Arise  !    Arise  !    God's  morning  glows, 
The  dusk  is  fired  with  hallowed  light  ; 
From  your  red  heart  blood  springs  the  rose 
That  gloriously  informs  the  night. 

And  all  things  born  of  loveliness 
Shall  greet  you  from  that  festal  East ; 
Though  some  who  soiled  their  spirit's  dress 
Shall  seat  them  dully  at  the  feast. 

But  you,  Pain's  votary,  warrior,  maid  ; 
Mother  of  sons — Earth's  loneliest  child  ; 
All  whom  the  captive  years  betrayed 
And  cast  upon  the  desolate  wild, 
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For  you  the  heavenly  trumpets  ring, 
For  you  the  soul's  rich  feast  is  stored  ; 
The  harper  listens  at  his  string  ; 
Wreath  bearers  wait  you  at  the  board. 

Arise  !    Arise  !     Be  not  cast  down. 
Soar  happy  souls,  absolved  by  pain  ; 
For  Earth  anew  dons  bridal  gown, 
And  through  your  loss  grows  young  again. 


n.     MAY,  1919 

THE  sea,  crag-manacled,  confined, 
Challenged  the  land  to  grappling  fray, 
And  urged  by  Death's  tumultuous  wind 
Wrapped  her  in  night  and  blinding  spray ; 

And  boring  through  each  harbour  and  cave, 
Fanged,  and  relentless,  lord  of  doom, 
Sought  under  the  dark  luminous  wave 
To  whelm  the  world  in  azure  gloom. 

And  lo  ! — A  wonder,  Heaven  bidden ; — 
The  land  advanced  to  meet  the  sea  ; 
And  slumbering  peaks  in  cloud-girth  hidden 
Moved  down  upon  her  silently. 

"  Victory  !     Victory  !  "  sang  the  vales. 
The  wounded  hills  woke  from  their  pain. 
For  lo,  beneath  those  swinging  flails 
The  dragon  sea  rolled  East  again ; 

Checked  of  her  purpose,  shorn  of  power, 
Though  still  the  sea,  if  serf  of  doom. 
O  Earth,  in  this  triumphant  hour 
Be  mindful  of  the  years  of  gloom  ! 
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Show  mercy  in  thy  time  of  meed  ; 
Limit  not  thus  the  shuddering  sea. 
Her  depths  hide  more  than  saline  weed  ; 
Mine  eyes  have  probed  their  mystery. 

Wild  dawns  have  trembled  on  her  bosom, 
Sunsets  of  rose  enchained  my  view, 
I  have  culled  many  an  odorous  blossom 
That  touched  her  waves  to  Heavenly  hue. 

Beware,  0  crags,  and  leaning  hills  ! 
Take  heed,  scarred  rocks  of  towering  fame ! 
Peaks  which  the  glacier  torrent  chills, 
Lest  the  deep  skies  dispute  your  claim ; 

Lest  from  those  springs  that  gave  her  birth, 
Those  cloudy  scrolls  of  frowning  Heaven, 
A  greater  deluge  whelm  the  Earth, 
A  mightier  ravage  be  unriven. 


III.      NOVEMBER, 

WHERE  are  your  tongues  unvalorous  bards,- 
Blind  throngs  of  provident  minstrelsie, 
Who  'mid  the  ordure  and  the  shards 
Are  singing  of  the  linden  tree  ! — 

Of  cherry  blossom  and  the  Spring, 
And  merry  birds  that  wake  the  day, 
The  russet  tree-tops  shimmering 
About  the  shining  fields  of  May. 

For  who  shall  see  the  cherry  flower  ? 
And  who  the  glade  in  emerald  dressed  ? 
And  who  the  chestnut  blossom  dower 
With  chiselled  snow  the  woodland's  breast  ? 
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You  sing  as  if  revolving  Earth 
Mingled  no  warning  in  her  roar, 
Nor  heed  the  breaking  strings  of  mirth, 
The  darkness  groping  at  the  door. 

Have  you  no  eyes  to  see  ;  no  ears 
To  penetrate  this  crusted  gloom  ? 
Heaven  hath  withheld  the  ruining  spears, 
And  willed  a  fairer  Earth  to  bloom. 

And  some  have  stirred  the  springing  sod 
Where  no  profaning  foot  should  press, 
And  turned  the  smoking  fields  of  God 
Into  a  scentless  wilderness. 

Come  down,  bright  streams  of  Heavenly  fire 
Ascend,  ye  conquering  flames  of  Hell ! 
The  song  is  withered  from  the  lyre. 
Forge  trumpet-flange  and  clarion  bell. 


THE  GHOUL,  1913 

AN   ODE 

BEYOND  the  flowering  valley  and  the  green 

Of  tossing  lawns,  high  couching  'neath  the  sheen 

Of  infinite  blue  heavens,  sleeps  Hell's  moor. — 

Like  some  Prometheus  form,  whose  lineaments 
The  Northern  goddess  throned  in  Asgard  bore, 
But  dreamed  her  spirit's  fairness  reared  in  stone, 
And  hurled  her  from  the  storm-surged  battlements. 

Above  her  the  winds  wrestle,  and  the  roar 
Of  hurricanes  rolls  planetwards  ;    but  ever 
She,  dreaming,  broods, — shunning  Earth's  radiant 
vales. 
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Hers  is  a  sullen  splendour  ;   it  doth  sever 
Her  from  those  green  still  places  where  there  fails 
No  grain  of  plenty  heaped  for  harvesting, 
Where  life  moves  lightly  as  the  Ages  fly. 

Above  her  soars  the  music  of  the  sky ; 
But  under  her — all  meaner  things  that  sing 
Of  joy  and  human  hope  she  deemeth  vain. 
Barren  her  womb  in  Spring,  and  gray  with  pain 
Her  face  when  the  green  fields  flower  and  bloom. 
But,  Summer  mellowing,  she  puts  on  rich  robes, 
Gold  and  gemmed  purple,  glorying  in  the  doom 
Of  the  season's  fairness — bright  festivities  ; 

Because  she  wits  with  cold  foreseeing  gaze 

(Her  leaning  forehead  sunned  by  Heaven's  pure 

rays) 

That  the  swift  weaver  falters  at  his  loom, 
And  Life,  the  evanescent,  flames  and  dies. 

Unto  her  banquet  come  bright  butterflies, 

The  mottled  grouse,   and  moths  with  straining 

eyes, 

And  the  red  fox  with  leisured  gait  of  gloom  ; 
And  will-o'-the-wisps  and  glow  worms  light  their 

globes, 

The  brown  elves  dance  upon  the  mushroom  lobes  ; 
From  morn  to  eve  bees  hum  and  snatch  the  bloom 
Fro'  the  frail  heath  bells,  a  harp's  wild  music 

knells 

Out  o'  the  dark  woods,  down  the  cavernous  dells 
Where  sweeps  the  silver  of  the  splashing  stream. 

And  how  her  flowing  contours  softly  gleam 
In  Winter  when  the  vales  are  sodden  brown  ! 
She  binds  her  thews  with  white,  Death's  triumph 
gown, 
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Rejoicing  in  Earth's  naked  dark  distress, 
Her  hoar  flanks  sparkling  with  loveliness, 
Wedded  unto  the  snows  and  tempests  rude, 
The  frosts  and  whitenesses  of  solitude. 


Anon  she  veils  her  face  hi  cloud  and  mist, 
Kissed  unseen  by  her  lover,  the  vast  sky  ; — 
Her  grey  cheek  pressed  against  the  stars,  that 

list 

The  tremors  of  that  mute  immensity, 
Whence  steal  sad  twilight  sounds,  and  a  song  that 

hovers 
About  the  ears  of  harkening  minstrelsy. 

But  what  of  her  scorn  of  human  lovers  ! — 

What  of  the  lure  she  cast  about  the  feet 

Of  him  who  drew  the  pure  maid  to  her  doom, 

And  in  the  deep  glen's  night-enfolden  gloom 

Gave  the  sad  babe  its  birth,  and  mocked  the  sweet 

Wild  pleadings  of  impenitent  distress 

Wrung  from  the  heart  of  the  lorn  murderess. 

The  cataract  hurtling  from  the  crag,  sheer  riven, 
Washes  the  dull  grey  slab  that  binds  to  earth 
The  perishing  white  limbs  of  that  frail  birth. 
And  the  fierce  moor  stares  pitilessly  to  Heaven. 

And  yet  joy's  mystery  to  her  is  given. 
She  soars  remote  'mid  star-hung  silences, 
Grey  vastnesses  that  round  about  her  cling, 
Rock-hewn  repose  and  granite  fastnesses, 
The  blue  of  dusks  burnished  with  sunset's  wing. 
And  when  the  Day  her  beauty  doth  uncover 
Her  ways  seem  kindly  to  the  wandering  lover. 
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WONDER  HORSES 

THE  Captains  went  forth  to  the  battle, 

And  many  were  slain. 
The  footmen  went  forth  to  the  battle, 

And  many  were  slain. 
The  stallions  went  forth  to  the  battle, 

And  many  were  slain. 
But  the  mares  went  out  with  the  stallions, 

And  foals  were  born 
With  ears  that  pricked  up  unto  Heaven 

And  eyes  of  the  morn. 

But  the  slayers  whose  hearts  are  evil 

And  stayed  at  home, 
Seek  to  lasso  the  foals  and  destroy  them 

And  hide  them  in  loam  ; 
For  the  foals  are  growing  and  growing, 

And  pricking  their  ears, 
And  their  hot  hoofs  shall  batter  the  eyeballs 

That  darken  the  years. 


SIR  GALAHAD 

SIR  GALAHAD  did  his  Lord's  behest, 
The  white  cross  gleaming  upon  his  breast ; 
And,  dauntless,  strove  with  the  recreant  knight 
From  dayspring  until  evening  light. 

But  the  knight  had  bartered  his  soul  to  the  devil 
And  raged  like  a  beast  in  a  bacchanal  revel. 
All  fell  strokes  of  the  fiend  essayed  he 
That  are  shunned  by  the  heroes  of  chivalrie. 
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And  his  esquire  rode  hot  leagues  from  the  strife 
And  waylaid  Sir  Galahad's  children  and  wife. 

They  told  the  pure  knight  when  the  foul  deed  was 

over, 
And  showed  him  the  bodies  'neath  funeral  cover. 

Then  Sir  Galahad  lost  trust  in  his  Lord, 

And  turned  him  free  from  the  foeman's  sword. 

Silently,  swiftly,  he  rode  away. 

He  came  to  the  recreant's  stronghold  at  day, 
Where  he  slashed  and  thrust  at  his  innocent  brood 
In  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Rood. 

But  they  who  had  died  for  Christ's  holiness 
Knelt  at  His  feet  for  its  sure  redress. 

And  all  vampires  and  ghouls  of  the  earth  and  the 

sky 
Sought  the  broad  blaze  of  day  at  the  children's  cry. 

Sir  Galahad  called  in  vain  to  his  Lord, 
And  leaned  in  agony  on  his  sword. 


SCOTCHED  REVIEWERS 

COME  hither,  gallers  of  renown, 
Squat  kings  of  an  expiring  day, 
I  will  beat  down  each  glittering  crown. 
Draw  near,  I  have  a  thing  to  say. 

Draw  near  and  hear  these  whispered  words, 
My  breast  is  tremulous  with  sighs  ; 
I  think  your  tongues  are  tarnished  swords, 
Your  brains  black  gramophones  of  lies. 
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You  smut  with  flippancy  and  jeers 
Sweet  Heaven  and  the  prophet's  hour  ; 
You  strut  on  lawns  bedewed  with  tears, 
And  deem  yourselves  the  coign  of  power  ; 

Because  unscathed  your  vantage  is. 
Oh  you  !  blind  stirrers-up  of  hate, 
Who  'neath  the  sheltering  loins  of  Dis 
Breed  faction  indeterminate. 

You  flip  and  clutch  with  splintering  nails 
At  the  scarred  Earth  ;   she  floats  to  Doom. 
But  a  lifting  zephyr  fills  her  sails, 
And  who  'fore  God  will  grant  you  room  ! 


A  DREAM 

I  DREAMED  one  night  of  a  changed  Earth  ;  but  Day 
Pierced  through  my  dream,  and  with  his  barby 

spears 
Thrust  me  to  dark  repression  and  disdain. 

I  stood  upon  a  scorious  hill  of  Time, 

High  above  human  ways,  yet  marked  the  things 

Which  men  did ;   how  they  bought  and  sold,  and 

spake 

To  friends  in  confidence,  their  leisured  plans, 
And  even  the  inner  kernel  of  their  deeds. 

And   lo !     the   outer   scheme   of   things   seemed 

changed  ; 

For  hovering  full-plumed  and  exquisite, 
In  radiance  of  morning  cloud  and  mist, 
Life  sang  above  the  city — He,  the  old 
Strange  spirit  of  the  world  who  hides  in  pain 
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His  wondering  eyes  as  often  as  he  smiles, 

So  oft  enshackled,  dragging  out  his  days 

In  bitter  pangs,  and  chains,  Dis,  scorning,  forged. 

But  now  he  sang  !    And  there  beneath  the  sky 

I  thrilled  and  listened.    Why  his  firm,  free  song  ? 


It  came  to  me  in  swiftness,  like  his  song. 
It  was  the  same  earth,  and  I  knew  the  ways 
That  I  had  trod  from  boyhood's  early  years  ; 
Yet  clearly  changed,  for  now  Joy  ruled — and  Life 
Held  out  his  hand  and  shouted  :   "  We  are  twain  ; 
Yet  one  in  marriage  and  deliverance, 
Now  we  may  reign  and  none  dispute  our  sway. 
Kneel !  "     And  the  whole  Earth  answered  ;  and 

obeyed 
Ruler  and  ruled,  and  man  seemed  reconciled. 

"  Look  I  "    And  I  looked  again,  and  saw  below — 
The  city,  where  it  clasped  the  mountain  sides, 
Flung  out  a  fringe  along  hard  beaten  ways 
To  where  the  heather  and  the  beechen  groves 
Glittered  with  morning  dew  ;    and  wonderingly 
I  marked  that  all  accorded  fair  and  well. 
For  it  had  come  to  pass  that  Man  and  God 
Had  signed  a  compact,  and  the  city  seemed 
Like  a  bright  jewel  set  in  noose  of  gold, 
And  that  strange,  harsh,  bewildering  counterfeit, 
Which  some  have  christened  Culture,  wrought  no 
more. 

Oh  Night,  come  down  !  Veil  other  eyes  than  mine  ! 
Spill,  spill  the  cresset !    Cloak  the  ravishing  wine  ! 
May  the  mad  fool  be  drawn  within  thy  sway 
That  he  may  dream,  and  know  despite  of  Day. 
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GIVE  heed  ye  men  of  England 
To  a  somewhat  late  refrain 
Of  soldier  men  and  khaki, 
And  a  sodden  trench  of  pain. 

The  khaki,  it  was  rotten, 

The  worst  stuff  ever  made. 

And  the  soldiers  cursed  the  weavers 

As  their  pants  and  tunics  frayed. 

A  patriot  lived  in  Yorkshire — 
"  Full  British  to  the  core  " — 
Who  made  his  pile  in  khaki 
That  his  fellow-creature  wore. 

"  Down  with  the  vandal  Germans, 
Up,  England,  for  the  right  !  " 
He  cried  with  every  Briton 
Who  sailed  away  to  fight. 

And  he  went  on  making  khaki 
That  was  only  fit  for  slaves  ; 
And  never  a  soul  in  broad  England 
Guessed  who  was  the  lord  of  knaves. 

He  wore  the  British  colours, 

And  gave  to  every  fund, 

And  the  people  cried,  "  How  wonderful !  " 

When  they  saw  the  things  he  shunned. 

And  the  bravest  men  of  England 
That  ever  sailed  in  boats 
Were  toiling  down  the  trenches 
In  tattered  pants  and  coats. 
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And  the  bravest  men  of  England 
That  ever  fought  for  Cause 
Were  aiding  a  black  scoundrel 
To  make  fat  the  devil's  jaws. 

To-day  they  weave  good  khaki. 
'Tis  nigh  six  years  ago. 
But  thousands  upon  thousands 
Do  just  as  vile,  I  know. 

They  are  weeping  tears  in  Heaven, 
They  are  shouting  paeans  in  Hell. 
Shall  such  things  be  forgiven, 
And  will  it  be  always  well  ? 

ATTACK 

(During  the  War) 

I  FOUGHT  ten  men  beneath  the  snow, 

Fought  them  with  word,  and  not  with  blow  ; 

I  put  my  back  against  a  wall, 

And  told  them  what  I  thought  of  all ; 

But  though  my  lips  for  succour  cried 

Not  one  stood  up  to  take  my  side. 

When  will  the  fighting-men  come  back 
To  tell  these  coward  hearts  to  pack  ? 
For  soldiers  never  saw  another 
Stand  one  to  ten  without  his  brother, 
And  ne'er  a  lonely  spirit  cried 
But  some  brave  soldier  took  his  side. 

HATE 

I  HATED  a  fellow-man  long  ago, 

For  he  compassed  my  spirit's  overthrow, 

And  the  years  that  followed  were  bitter  with  woe. 
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And  if  someone  had  sent  that  man  to  his  rest 

I  think  that  my  heart  would  have  danced  in  my 

breast, 
And  I  dreamed  that  I  sought  him,  and  slew  him 

with  zest. 

But  a  week  gone  by  the  word  went  round 
That  my  enemy's  body  was  under  the  ground ; 
And  my  heart  was  heavy,  and  gave  no  sound. 

Only  the  wind  and  the  skies  made  call 
"  God  have  pity  upon  you  all." 


ELEGY 

(Dedicated  to  the  boys  of  St.  Albans'  School 
fallen  in  the  War) 

GIVE  me  my  old  untrammelled  power, 
Tune  fife  and  shawm  to  clear  refrain  ; 

I  would  enrich  the  passing  hour 
With  song  to  stir  my  heart  again. 

Not  of  the  living  world  I'd  sing 
That  glows  upon  the  Earth's  sad  crust, 

But  of  bright  bodies  mingling 

In  dark  communion  with  the  dust, — 

Whom  we  no  more  in  life  shall  see 

Pass  where  the  cloister's  shadow  falls, — 

Less  transient  than  the  things  that  be, 
They  have  put  tongues  into  these  walls, - 

Who,  rushing  where  all  human  kind 
In  slow  processional  must  pass, 

Have  borrowed  swiftness  of  the  wind 
And  brightness  of  the  springing  grass. 
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Yet  theirs  was  such  a  tiny  round, 
No  broad  horizons  drew  their  gaze  ; 

They  made  no  arching  roofs  resound 
With  tumult  of  a  people's  praise, 

But  plied  their  tasks  and  went  to  school, 
Found  life  as  merry  oft  as  dull, 

Were  good  and  bad  by  finger  rule, 
And  snatched  of  joy  a  satchel  full ; 

And  chased  the  leaping  ball,  and  strove 
To  win  the  prizes  of  the  field  ; 

And  with  each  true  exertion  throve 
To  all  that  fullest  life  may  yield. 

And  talked,  maybe,  of  soldier  kings 

Who  reared  the  Cross  on  Eastern  plain, 

And  sighed  that  such  heroic  things 
Were  not  for  schoolboys  to  attain  ; 

And  made  a  mimic  battle-march 

Along  the  schoolyard's  gravelled  ways, 

And  drilled  beside  each  rounded  arch  ; 
Nor  dreamed  of  those  onrushing  days 

When  learning  should  renounce  her  rule, 
And  hearts  be  sifted  as  the  grain, 

And  merry  boys  who  went  to  school 
Ride  forth  as  knights  of  old  again. 
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THREE  SIGNS 

GIVE  me  the  Sword  for  a  Sign 

Of  the  beauty  of  Valour, 

When  the  fainting  soul  runs  to  her  Lord 

For  its  death-dealing  pallor. 

I  would  that  all  warrings  might  cease, 

And  the  sad  Earth  be  cradled  in  peace. 

But  give  me  the  Sword  for  a  Sign 

Of  the  beauty  of  Valour. 

Give  me  the  Cross  for  a  Sign 

Of  all  off  rings  of  Honour, 

When  the  leaping  soul  laughs  at  Earth's  loss 

If  Heaven  be  the  donor. 

I  would  that  all  priests,  in  my  spleen, 

Were  adrift  like  the  brave  Nazarene  ; 

But  give  me  the  Cross  for  a  Sign 

Of  all  off'rings  of  Honour. 

Give  me  the  Crown  for  a  Sign 

Of  the  glory  of  Guerdon, 

When    the   soul   with    Earth's   service   bowed 

down 

Sinks  heavy  with  burden. 
I  would  that  all  kings  might  be  thrust 
Foreheads  and  mouths  in  the  dust ; 
But  give  me  the  Crown  for  a  Sign 
Of  the  glory  of  Guerdon. 

AN  ECHO  FROM  HEINE 

A  BLIGHT  came  out  of  a  cloud  one  night ; 
It  fell  on  a  dear  daffodilly ; 
She  tendered  her  soul  in  the  starry  light, 
And  drooped,  and  wimpled,  and  withered. 
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A  merry  loon  courted  a  maiden  shy  : 

She  had  neither  father  nor  mother. 

"  You  are  lovely,"  he  murmured,  and  heaved  a 

sigh: 
And  they  wandered  away  together. 

The  boy  has  philandered,  I  don't  know  where ; 

He  is  sunk,  it  is  said,  in  dishonour. 

And  the  maiden  unloosened  the  pearls  from  her 

hair, 
And  perished, — uncherished.    O  ponder  ! 


A  GERMAN  FELLOW-STUDENT 

MY  heart  is  so  heavy  for  you,  Rasmussen, 
You  have  been  such  long  years  away ; 
And  an  aeon  has  awakened  from  slumber 
Since  I  bid  you  that  last  good  day. 
Oh,  I  know  not  what  wind  took  you 
When  the  War  rolled  and  swelled  ! 
I  know  not  what  Vision  shook  you 
When  the  Devil's  bugles  belled. 

We  studied  and  drank  together ; 
We  shared  our  coin  in  our  need  ; 
We  portioned  the  sunny  weather  ; 
We  pondered  the  self-same  screed. 
Yet  I  know  not  if  you  are  numbered, 
Oh  my  comrade  of  Joy,  with  the  slain  ! 
For  somehow  our  world  has  blundered  ; 
And  never  we'll  mend  it  again. 
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ECSTASY 

I  CALLED  her  soul  unto  mine  : 

Storm  shuddered  the  seas. 

And  the  wind  went  wide  from  the  brine, 

And  held  no  ease. 

But  under  that  bannered  sky, 

Where  night's  and  the  day's  hands  meet, 

I  knew  the  thrill  of  her  cry, 

The  beat  of  her  feet. 

I  called  her  soul  unto  mine, 

Lying  on  the  cliff  alone ; 

And  I  heard  not  the  shattering  brine, 

Nor  the  wind's  moan. 

For  there  on  that  lonely  height 
As  the  dusk  veered  up  like  a  wall, 
I  was  borne  aloft  of  the  night 
And  the  sea  wind's  call. 


REDCAR:    1899 

O  STARRY  Spring  !   singing  and  wantoning, 
Who  cometh  once  again  o'er  forest  and  lea, 
Thy  swift  recall  the  thrush  hails  wonderingly. 
And  with  the  sunlight  golden  on  its  wing 
Into  the  deeps  of  Heaven  mounts  quivering 
The  tremulous  lark,  where  white  clouds  toss  and 

flee 

Like  snowy  sails  across  a  summer  sea, 
As  the  drowsed  Earth  wakes  from  her  slumbering. 
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Is  it  again  she  cometh  ?    I  would  fain 

Tarry  a  little  under  her  calm  skies. 

But  all  her  laughter  burns  my  heart  as  tears. 

Only  the  Earth  grows  glad  and  joys  again. 

And  I,  who  blot  Heaven's  brightness  from  mine 

eyes, 
Stand  listening  for  the  message  that  it  hears. 


ALEXANDER  POPE.     NO  POET 
CARTOON 

PEGASUS  clanged  through  London  town 

With  his  head  held  up,  and  his  wings  hung  down. 

His  back  was  as  high  as  the  roof's  tall  top  ; 

And  he  walked  the  whole  city  with  never  a  stop. 

His  confident  hoofs  with  gold  were  shod, 

And  his  heart  beat  time  like  a  pendulum-rod. 

A  little  wee  man  sat  high  in  the  saddle, 

And  his  clothes  were  all  smeared  with  coiffeur's 

raddle. 

He  was  wizened,  and  dwarfed,  with  features  grey  ; 
He  looked  like  a  gnat  from  the  King's  highway. 
And  the  ponderous  charger  did  tamely  submit 
To  the  "  Gee  !   Gee  !   Gee  !  "  of  his  acrid  wit. 

Below  were  the  houses,  a  jumbled  sea 

Of  gables  and  garbled  glamourie  ; 

Above  were  the  wind-swept  azure  skies, 

But  no  blessed  Vision  unsealed  his  eyes. 

Neither  evil  nor  noble  his  soul  was  to  see  ; 

For  he  stared  at  the  slates,  and  said,  "  Gee !  Gee  !  " 
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THE  HORSESHOE:    1909 

I  FOUND  a  horseshoe  high  on  the  moor — 

Old,  and  rusty,  and  round. 

It  hung  on  a  wall  where  the  country  boor 

Had  picked  it  up  from  the  ground. 

And  I  carried  it  high  and  away,  and  down — 

Over  the  hills  to  Bolton  town, 

Over  the  braes  and  the  moorland  brown 

Through  wind,  and  rain,  and  thunder. 

Night  hid  the  track,  and  I  went  astray, 

For  it  led  where  none  could  tell ; 

And  a  thousand  terrors  shrouded  the  way 

Where  the  twisting  lightnings  fell. 

But  I  carried  a  charm  of  old  renown 

Over  the  hills  to  Bolton  town, 

A  horseshoe  forged  by  a  country  clown, 

And  nailed  to  the  hoofs  of  Wonder. 

And  all  the  devils  and  fiends  of  night 
That  follow  a  lone  man's  tread, 
Though  I  saw  them  gleam  on  the  height  snow- 
white 

Were  as  weaponless  there  as  the  dead. 
For  I  carried  it  high  and  away,  and  down, — 
Over  the  hills  to  Bolton  town  ; 
Over  the  braes  and  the  moorland  brown 
Through  wind,  and  rain,  and  thunder. 

SPRING.    STRALSUND:  1911 

APRIL  weather  in  March, 
And  the  sun  shining  ; 
And  the  rainbow  a  jewelled  arch 
Of  Joy's  designing. 
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Clouds  rolled  out  like  shrouds. 
Old  Winter's  buried  ! 
See  the  sexton  crows  in  crowds 
On  the  tree-tops  serried. 

And  Death  down  under  the  grass 
Where  the  flowers  are  peeping. 
Step  softly  as  you  pass  ; 
He  may  be  sleeping. 

CONQUEST  AND  DEFEAT 

THE  conqueror  is  he  who  wins ; — 
For  this  the  warring  hosts  of  Pain. 
The  saint  is  he  who  mastered  sins, 
Not  he  who  never  knew  their  stain. 
Truth  is  but  Error  put  to  flight : 
Day  springs  from  out  the  loins  of  Night. 

The  conqueror  shall  rule  the  Night 
Till  vanquished  legions  shake  his  throne. 
The  saint  shall  keep  his  armour  bright 
Till  he  is  deaf  to  sinner's  moan. 
Truth  shall  go  limping  home  in  rags, 
For  at  her  heels  foul  Error  drags. 

But  Day  walks  fearless  on  all  sides  ; 
For  in  her  loins  the  black  Night  hides. 

SONG: 

THE  AMERICANS  ARE  COMING:  1918 
(A  Reminiscence  of  the  Great  War) 

TAKE  courage,  men  of  these  cliff-girt  isles, 
Comfort  your  souls  and  dance  ; 
For  the  sea  is  alive  with  the  wonderful  ships 
That  carry  God's  aid  to  France. 
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Oh,  His  little  ships  sail  over  the  seas 

All  humming  with  valiant  freight ! 

I  have  watched  a  wild  surf-wind  shaking  the  leas, 

And  its  wings  were  the  wings  of  Fate. 

Let  your  hearts  be  light  as  the  feathered  larks', 
Comfort  your  souls  and  sing  ! 
For  the  sea  is  aglow  where  the  dead  men  go. 
Ring,  merry  church-bells,  ring  ! 


BEFORE  THE  WAR 

I 

I  HAVE  uttered  my  songs  in  all  manner  of  pastoral 

places, 
Where  the  hawthorn  flowered  white  'neath  the  sun, 

and  the  snowdrop  bloomed  wild  ; 
I  have  trifled  with  Pan,  I  have  stared  in  the 

nymphs'  passive  faces  ; 
But  my  heart  never  piped  to  my  songs  as  it  did 

when  a  child. 


But  here  where  the  smoke  sullies  dimly  the  skies 

that  reveal  it, 
Where  the  crooked  roof  leans  to  the  slum  and  its 

by-ways  of  crime 
A  merry  rhyme  rings  to  my  heart  that  will  vainly 

conceal  it, 
And  I  hear  a  new  music,  untarnished,  untampered 

of  Time. 
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AND  AFTER 
II 

I  HAVE  burnt  them,  kind  Heaven  !  They  were 
nought,  they  were  chimes  of  repression, 

Flitter  wings  in  a  belfry,  a  drum's  rapping  warnings 
of  Doom. 

What  is  Song  save  man's  spirit  uplifted  that  soars 
to  expression! 

Hollow  metre  and  rhythm  Song's  menace  of  mad- 
ness and  gloom. 

BALLADS  FOR  HEROES 

I.   MARCH  OF  THE  OVERSEAS  TROOPS  :  MAY,  IQIQ 

(Emigration  Ballad) 

ONCE  in  the  merry  month  of  May 
I  stood  in  a  crush  near  the  broad  Kingsway, 
And  watched  the  soldiers  from  over  the  seas 
Lilting  by  in  their  martial  ease. 

Ten  odd  thousand  went  by  that  day, 

Horse  and  footmen  and  trumpeters  gay, 

Sounding  the  measures  of  minstrelsie. 

There  were  brave  flags  flying,  and  merry  crowds 

crying, 
And  the  men  from  Canada  shouted  with  glee. 

But  when  the  turn  of  the  diggers  came 

Their  faces  were  set,  and  their  eyes  shot  flame  ; 

Hardly  a  digger  stared  left  or  right, 

And  the  bushman's  brows  were  heavy  as  night, 

For  over  the  sweep  of  the  Channel  seas 

Few  had  fought  and  suffered  as  these. 
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And  the  wildest  thing  that  ever  I  heard 

Was  a  bushman  band  that  banged  and  blared  ; 

It  sang  of  the  land  of  the  cassowary, 

The  platypus,  and  the  black  man  hairy. 

Wallaby,  dingo,  and  kangaroo — 

I  saw  them  all,  and  the  tall  emu. 

"  O  quit  you,"  it  sang,  "  your  English  leas 
For  the  land  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  ! 
Where  the  moon  is  a  rolling  flame  by  night, 
And  the  sun  a  banner  of  fierce  delight. 
Come  away  to  our  hills  and  our  valleys  green 
And  the  deserts  where  never  a  man  has  been. 

"  Come  away  !    Come  away  !    Ha  !  ha  !  "  it  sang, 

"  For  the  soul  is  a  roving  boomerang. 

Kik-ar-i!    Clack!    Clack!    Till-a-roo !    Yah-hoo ! 

Quit  little  torn-tit  for  the  cockatoo, 

The  robin  and  wren  for  the  winged  jackass, 

And  your  high-heeled  dame  for  a  brushwood  lass. 

"  For  there's  rest  out  there  'mid  the  scrub  and 

screes 

In  the  land  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  ; 
O,  there's  power  out  there  for  the  undismayed  ! 
And  joy  in  the  jab  of  the  digger's  spade  ; 
And  the  shepherd  who  shears  in  New  South  Wales 
Will  be  told  of  hence  in  the  ancient  tales." 

And  that  is  the  song,  as  I  heard  well : 

It  blared  from  the  brazen  lips  of  Hell ; 

It  sang  in  the  silver  reeds  of  Heaven 

Of  the  land  where  the  feckless  loon  is  shriven, 

Where  the  rolling  stone  and  the  dingo  greet, 

And  Valour  climbs  to  the  Mercy  Seat. 
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O,  I  will  arise  and  get  me  away 
And  follow  those  silken  banners  gay  ! 
I  will  sail  in  a  little  ship  over  the  seas 
For  the  land  of  the  eucalyptus  trees. 
And  never  this  Vision  shall  from  me  fade 
Till  I  can  walk  with  the  Undismayed. 


n.  OLD  SOLDIER'S  BALLAD 
(A  reminiscence  of  the  Great  War) 

THIS  is  the  last  lap,  and  the  last  bugle  has  sounded  ; 
The  last  wave  of  endurance  has  sullenly  grounded. 
March,  men  of  the  shirelands  from  Tweed  to  wild 

Devon  ! 
For  the  End  is  inscribed  on  God's  banners  of 

Heaven. 

There's   Famine   behind   you.     Before   you   the 

Foeman. — 

He  is  broken,  though  yet  of  his  ruin  dreams  no  man. 
He  thunders,  he  rails  at  each  dauntless  endeavour  ; 
But  his  hammer  of  might  shall  be  shattered  for 

ever. 

March  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Leicestershire, 

Surrey  ! 
March  all  of  the  shirelands  !    Up,  laggards  !   and 

hurry  ! 
Tarry  not  for  the  mourners  who  grieve  o'er  the 

dying. 
Give  the  lie  to  the  scorners  who  wait  on  the  flying. 

March   Sutherland,   Selkirk !     March   Elgin  and 
Stirling  ! 
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The  flag's  on  the  hill,  and  the  bagpipes  are  skirling. 
Guard  your  flanks  ;    close  your  ranks  from  Cape 

Wrath  to  the  Border, 
And  rid  yon  fair  land  of  the  foe  that  has  gored  her. 

And  Orkney  and  Shetland  ;    Harris,  Lewis  ;    and 

Mona ; — 
Swell  our  ranks,  hoist  the  mainsail,  lugger-hand 

and  ship's  owner  ! 
Plant  your  flags  on  the  crags  where  the  sea-gulls 

are  screaming ; 
Then  away  to  the  War  where  the  red  blood  is 

streaming  ! 

March,  Donegal,  Sligo  !    Wake,  Clare,  Tipperary  ! 
Would  you  strangle  your  land  in  the  noose  of  the 

wary  ! 
Cast  aside  your  old  pride,  roll  on,  free  as  the 

Shannon, 
And  break  the  foe's  dreams  with  the  shards  of  the 

cannon. 

And  Wales,  men  o'  Wales  from  wee  Flint  to 
Glamorgan, 

Quit  your  lakelands  and  dales,  bare  your  breasts  to 
the  Gorgon, 

Pile  up  higher  the  fire  that  is  feeding  War's 
fountains, 

Labour  deeper  for  ore  in  the  core  of  your  moun- 
tains. 

This  is  the  last  lap,  and  the  last  bugle  has  sounded ; 
The   last    keel    of   resistance   in    quicksand   has 

grounded. 
March,  men  of  the  shirelands  long  blazoned  in 

story  ! 
For  the  End  is  inscribed  on  God's  banners  of  Glory. 
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III.      PASSIVE   RESISTER  S   BALLAD 

I  WENT  down  to  the  river  at  the  breaking  of  the  day 
To  flick  the  flying  water  where  the  sorrel  fishes  lay  ; 
And  there  but  forty  paces  from  the  alder-shaded 

pool, 
With  his  nose  upon  a  dunghill,  stood  Johann 

Briton's  bull. 

He  was  a  florid  puffed-up  creature  who  would 

nought  concede  nor  share, 
He  had  tossed  the  parish  parson  like  a  ninepin  in 

the  air, 
He  had  smashed  a  baby's  carriage,  rushed  a  lady 

up  the  rise ; 
And  they'd  ransacked  all  the  village  for  the  means 

to  make  him  wise. 

But  his  brain  was  bored  by  music,  an  adagio  made 

him  leap, 
All  the  homilies  of  Heaven  failed  to  cradle  him  to 

sleep. 
Neither  ode  nor  art  pigmental  held  the  language  to 

appease, 
And  the  man  who  tried  a  sonnet  said  the  last  line 

in  the  trees. 

He'd  stand  for  hours  and  ponder  on  the  latest  thing 

in  lies, — 
The  ploughman  at  his  ploughing,  or  the  little 

teasing  flies  ; 
His  head  was  a  tall  turret,  his  frame  a  bulging 

mass, 
And  all  Creation  trembled  when  his  soul  went  out 

to  grass. 
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And  I'd  gone  to  fish  the  river  at  the  breaking  of  the 

day, 
And  he  stood  but  forty  paces  from  where  the  great 

trout  lay. 
Oh,  I  flinched  and  lightly  fumbled  at  the  latchet  of 

my  mind  ! 
And  the  river  swirled  before  me,  and  the  beast 

stood  still  behind. 

Smoke  poured  from  his  wide  nostrils,  fire  blazed 
from  his  round  eyes. 

The  air  was  stirred  to  groaning  by  his  harsh  dis- 
cordant cries. 

The  little  birds  in  the  thicket  were  grieved,  and 
wailed  their  song. 

And  I  trembled  like  an  aspen,  and  the  river  raced 
along. 


And  I  know  that  never  soldier  had  a  harder  nut  to 

crack, 
Nor  quelled  a  fiercer  foeman  with  staring  through 

his  back, 
And  I've  told  the  world  my  story  in  a  tangled 

scrambled  screed 
That  other  bulls  may  blunder,  and  he  who  stands 

may  read. 


IV.      FLYING  MAN  S   BALLAD 

ALL  that  is  moulded  of  iron 
Has  lent  to  destruction  and  blood  ; 
But  the  things  that  are  honoured  of  Zion 
Are  most  of  them  made  from  wood. 
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Stone  can  be  chiselled  to  Beauty, 

And  iron  shines  bright  for  Defence  ; 

But  when  Mother  Earth  pondered  her  duty 

She  brought  forth  the  forest,  from  whence 

Come  tables,  and  chairs,  and  crosses, 
Little  things  that  a  hot  fire  warps, 
Old  ships  that  the  blue  wave  tosses, 
And  fiddles  for  music,  and  harps  ; 

Oak  boards  where  the  carved  ferns  mingle, 

Monks'  shrines  in  the  wilderness, 

Snug  little  huts  in  the  dingle, 

All  things  that  the  sad  poets  bless. 

King  Arthur  had  a  wood  table, 

And  Our  Lord  blessed  wood ;  for,  you  see, 

He  was  born  in  a  wooden  stable, 

And  He  died  on  a  wooden  tree  ; 

And  He  sailed  in  a  wooden  vessel 
On  the  waters  of  Galilee, 
And  He  worked  at  a  wooden  trestle 
As  brave  as  a  man  might  be. 

And  now  there's  the  aeroplane — mark  it  1 
And  we  know  that  this  thing  is  good, 
For  it  shines  like  a  Cross  in  the  heavens, 
And  'tis  made  of  the  heavenly  wood. 

v.    ENGLISH  SAILOR'S  BALLAD 

THE  Lord  God  came  in  the  night-time, 
He  stood  at  the  foot  of  my  bed. 
He  said,  "  I  will  save  all  the  nations, 
And  give  them  their  daily  bread. 
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"  And  some  shall  be  saved  by  Beauty, 
Or  the  pure  white  fire  of  Song. 
Draw  near,  raise  your  ear,  and  listen  ; 
For  this  thing  has  troubled  me  long." 

And  His  great  face  fell  a-dreaming, 

His  finger  pressed  to  His  lips. 

Then  He  laughed,  and  said,  "  Tell  the  English 

Their  folk  shall  be  saved  by  ships. 

"  For  I  love  the  fisher  and  sailor, 
My  spirit  steals  out  with  the  tides, 
I  sleep  in  the  hold  of  the  whaler, 
I  watch  where  the  war-ship  rides. 

"  I  frequent  the  great  waste  places, 
My  soul  on  the  Deep  abides, 
I  run  where  the  monsoon  races, 
I  crouch  where  the  cod-fish  hides." 

Oh,  the  Lord  God  laughed  in  the  night-time, 

His  finger  pressed  to  His  lips  : 

"  You're  a  strange  unfeeling  people, 

So  you  shall  be  saved  by  ships." 
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A   RANT 

OH,  I've  lost  my  hooked  stick, 

My  pilgrim's  staff, 

I  have  lost  it  again, 

That  indolent  cane  : 

It  has  gone  in  a  train. 

Oh  it's  gone,  gone,  gone  ! 
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Damn,  damn  it,  oh  damn  ! 
'Tis  the  second  this  week, 
And  my  soul  is  in  pain, 
And  I'm  swearing  again. 

Shall  I  laugh  ?    No,  I'll  groan. 
For  it's  gone,  gone,  gone, 
Run  away  in  the  train  ; 
And  the  sky  seems  so  black 
Where  late  the  sun  shone. 

And  all  the  unwashed, 
The  splattered  and  sploshed, 
Stare  into  the  corner 
Sharp  visaged  as  rooks 
Of  the  nursery  books. 

O,  He'll  get  it— Jack  Homer  ! 

I  noticed  his  looks, 

And  his  hands  were  like  hooks. 

He's  got  it.    I  know. 
Confound  the  whole  row  ! 
It's  the  plum  of  all  crooks 
In  a  pie-dish  of  nooks. 
And  off  home  he'll  go 
With  my  spryest  of  crooks  ; 
For  it's  War  Time.    Ah  Woe  ! 

And  herewith  a  song, 
Though  my  soul  is  all  wrong. 
Peace,  soul !    After  all 
A  stick's  but  a  bawd, 
A  glitterless  gaud ; 
And  a  song's  like  a  sword. 
So  Glory  to  Heaven, 
And  praised  be  the  Lord  ! 
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I 

I  HAVE  missed  it  for  days  now, — days, 

Though  no   one  save  me — as  the  hours  swing 

heavily  by — 
In  this  fourth-floor  dwelling  far  over  the  trafficking 

ways 

Will  long  for  its  quavering  colourless  music,  and  cry 
For  the  organ-grinder,  who  grinds  in  the  streets' 

dull  maze. 

It  is  not  the  one  that  jangles  and  hammers  an  air 
Like  some  capering  wrangling  spirit  of  rhyme  gone 

mad, 
But  the  olden  kind  you  could  heave  up  the  twisting 

stair, 

The  olden  kind  that  hopped  on  a  wooden  leg, 
With  the  frolicking  monkey  that  clutched  at  the 

nuts  you  had, 
And  curtsied,  and  lifted  his  cap,  and  shammed 

to  beg. 

I  have  missed  it  for  days  now, — days, 

And  the  rhymes  run  no  more  in  my  head,  and 

nothing  will  raise 

The  song  in  my  brain  ;  not  even  the  music  of  lyres 
That   were  forged  in  the  spirit's  hot  fires  and 

fashioned  in  dreams, 
Fine  threaded  with  chords  of  silver  and  singing 

wires 

Of  bards  who  in  indolent  rows  near  my  window  sill, 
Where   the   sunlight   of   morning   glimmers   and 

shifts  and  gleams, 
Tarnish    and  fade    in    their   decked-out    covers, 

at  will. 
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I   know  that  nor  Schumann  nor  Schubert   are 

captured  within 
That  mean  shabby  box  with  its  green  baize  turning 

to  gray ; 

No  intimate  museful  murmur  of  angel  songs 
But  "The  man  from  Monaco,"  perhaps,  for  the 

monkey's  grin  ; 
And  a  dance  to  lighten  the  feet  that  are  often 

away 
Out  of  the  dingy  streets  and  the  sunless  lanes  to 

the  throngs 
That  pause,   and  listen,   and  shuffle  ;    or  hurry 

always 
Past  the  organ-grinder  who  grinds,  and  grinds,  in 

the  din. 


I  have  missed  it  for  days  now,  days, 

I   who  have  toiled   for    a   rhymer's  pittance  of 

praise, 
For  guineas   and  smiles  so  fickle  and  hard  to 

win. 
But  a  poor  man  comes  from  a  cob  webbed  room  in 

the  slums 
Who  has  stirred  some  hearts,  who  has  won  his 

portion  of  fame. 
("  Mad  Harry,"  the  busmen  say,  "  who  blocks  the 

ways.") 
O,  more  to  the  waifs  of  the  street  than  a  largess  of 

bread 
Are  the  ditties  not  woven,  I  know,  for  sensitive 

drums, 
Are  the  songs  never  sung  down  the  shimmering 

ways  I  came, 
Never  heard  in  the  courts    where  Wisdom  and 

Culture  wed  ! 
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How  often  I've  envied  that  old  man  under  the 

eaves 

As  he  ground  out  a  tune  for  the  lasses  and  pick- 
pocket thieves. 
For  always  the  children  came  round  and  listened 

a  space  ; 
All  running,  a-hustle,  away  from  their  garrets  of 

pain, 
Where  never  may  enter  a  song  which  the  poet 

weaves 
To  bring  back  the  ghost  of  old  joy  to  the  heart 

again, 
Or  banish  the  gloom   which   sullies  some  poor 

pinched  face. 

I  have  missed  it  for  days  now, — days  ! 

Strange  how  I  love  it,  that  cripple  of  faded  baize, 

That  merrily  plays  to  my  heart  and  fashions  my 

songs ! 
While  the  baby  feet  that  trip  to  its  time  in  the 

street 
Just  there  at  the  edge  of  the  hurrying  fevered 

throngs, 
When  the  rain  is  away  and  the  sunlight  scatters  its 

beams, 
Or  a  cool  wind  shatters  the  somnolent  swaths  of 

heat, 

Patter  it  seems  to  me  to  a  wonderful  air 
Fallen  out  of  the  floor  of  Heaven  and  under  the 

stair 
That  leads  far  away  to  the  children's  city  of  dreams. 

But  hark  !    And  see,  what's  that  where  the  pale 

light  gleams, 
At  the  bulge  of  the  corner  there,  where  the  slow 

throng  streams  ? 
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A  pinafore-flutter,  and  bonnets  and  hats  awry  ! 
The  bell  of  the  school  has  tolled,  the  children  pass, 
The  organ-man  in  the  middle.    "  Hurrah  !  "  cry  I, 
"  Hurrah  !  " — and  down  goes  a  penny  into  the 

mass  ! 
And  he  lifts  up  his  withered  old  face  as  the  monkey 

bows, 
And  he  smiles,   and  catches  the  handle ;    and 

quivering,  vows 
I'm  a  gentleman  born,  and  the  only  one  in  the 

town. 
Oh,  his  brown  eyes  laugh  as  the  monkey  ogles  with 

glee ! 

And  I  open  the  window  wide ;   then  sit  me  down. 
"  Grind,  grind  old  fellow  ;  and  I'll  grind  after  thee  \  " 


II 

BELINDA'S  a  Queen,  a  royal  Queen 

In  her  ruffle  and  furry  gown  ; 

And  her  eyes  are  as  bright  as  the  soft  moonlight 

When  the  dusk  steals  over  the  town. 

O,  a  Queen  is  she,  as  you  soon  will  see, 

And  I  am  her  Nubian  slave  ; 

She  never  would  give  up  a  thing  for  me, 

And  I  know  that  she'll  purr  on  my  grave. 

Belinda's  a  Queen,  a  royal  Queen, 

When  she  stares  at  the  moon  o'  nights. 

In  the  day  may  be  seen  that  her  pupils  are  green, 

But  at  dusk  they  are  lunar  lights. 

"  O,  moon  !  "  warbles  she.    "  O,  Cynthia  !   we 

Are  the  splendidest  things  on  high  ; 

For  I  am  the  Queen  of  this  gabled  sea, 

While  you  are  the  queen  of  the  sky." 
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Belinda's  a  Queen,  a  royal  Queen 

In  her  mantle  as  sable  as  night's  ; 

And  her  paws  are  like  snow,  though  always  she'll  go 

And  smudge  them  in  chimney  fights. 

But  cats  must  wage  war  with  tooth  and  claw, 

As  you  never  will  lack  the  proof 

When  the  warrior  toms  with  rolling  drums 

Come  marching  over  the  roof. 

Belinda's  a  Queen,  a  royal  Queen 

And  I  am  her  Nubian  slave  : 

I  must  bring  her  milk  and  a  ribbon  of  silk, 

All  things  that  a  queen  may  crave. 

I  must  warm  the  milk,  I  must  tie  on  the  silk, 

I  must  bend  and  balance  and  kneel 

To  the  queen  with  the  claws  and  the  velvet  paws 

And  the  cold  keen  eyes  of  steel. 


Ill 

I   HEARD   a   woman   singing   underneath   a   city 

archway, 

Not  an  old  worn  ditty,  but  a  magical  new  song : 
Even  Dick,  the  drunkard,  listened  on  that  starving, 

chilling  March  day 
Where  the  tavern's  light  shone  fiercely  above  the 

rain-lashed  throng. 

Bloodless  cheeks,   and  haggard  faces,  and  tired 

hands  pressed  together, 
— Many  stood  and  wondered,  drink-scarred,  before 

the  door, 
As  that  sweet  song,  blurred  and  shaken  by  the 

driving  stormy  weather, 
Slowly  climbed  the  starry  spaces  far  above  the 

city's  roar. 
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A  crossing-sweeper  waited  with  his  broom  across 

his  shoulder, 

— Tears  in  his  eyes — they  were  not  often  dim  ; 
Then  he  sidled  up  the  curb-stone  to  the  singer, 

growing  bolder, 
"I'll  ask  the  lovely  lady  wot's  the  meanin'  uv  the 

hymn." 

A  tall  tramp  trudging  through  the  long  and  dreary 

city 
Said,  "I've  heard  the  throstle  and  the  wild  field 

lark; 

But  strike  me  blind  if  this  ain't  the  sweetest  ditty 
That  ever  I  have  listened  to,  from  sunrise  until 

dark." 

And  that  ragged  man  trudged  westwards  till  he 

reached  a  greening  valley 
Where  no  strident  sound  of  crying  the  pure  night 

mars, 
And  he  laid  him  down  to  sleep  where  all  weary 

things  dally, 
The  cold  dews  on  his  forehead  ;  but  blithesome  as 

the  stars. 


IV 

THE  fairy  of  the  lawn  is  the  daisy  flower  ; 

And  all  through  the  windy  day 

It  bickers  with  the  sun  'neath  shine  and  shower. 

And  this  is  what  its  soft  leaves  say  : 

"  I  mimic  you  for  aye  with  my  eye  of  gold 

And  my  white  frill  round  about, 

And  I  flurry  you  and  shame  you,  sun  of  old, 

When  I  come  peeping  out." 
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It  is  tissued  of  flame  and  the  heavenly  snow, 

It  thrives  while  the  Winter  waits, — 

A  saucy  wee  lady  who  laughs  at  woe 

And  yearns  for  the  golden  gates. 

Come  away,  come  away  where  the  children  play 

And  the  lawn  is  shining  green  ; 

You  shall  twine  for  your  merry  love  flowers  to-day, 

And  crown  her  the  Daisy's  queen. 


FOG  is  a  wonderful  thing  in  an  English  city 
When  the  sexton  gnomes  of  the  Frost  swing  belfry 

bell. 
"  Pretty  !  "      O     indigent    soul !      It's    magic — 

pretty  ? 
What  a  trumpery  praise  for  the  Ice  King's  witching 

spell ! 
It  has  changed  the  place  to  the  Heaven  that 

Pilgrim  passed  to 
When  he  swam  the  river  of  Death  where  the 

angels  wait. 
Night,  and  the  wings  of  the  sky,  and  the  mists 

have  amassed  you 
The  silver  and  pearls  God  guards  at  His  Wonderful 

Gate. 
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